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RESIGNATION. 


AN ORIGINAL TALE. 


— 


CHAPTER XI. 








The foregoing letter gave existence to a 


variety of new sensations in the mind of 
our heroine; and if it did not produce all | 
the happy effects intended by the benevo- | 
lent writer, it enabled her to meet the fa- 
mily at dinner, with a serenity of heart 
that shed a beautifyl placidity over her 
lovely and interesting countenance. Bei, 
alas! new trials, severe and unexpected, 
awaited the ill-fated girl; for her affection- 
ate salutations were now, for the first time, 
met bya cold reserve which almost chilled 
the vital current of her heart. Such a re 
ception, after a temporary confinement to 
her chamber, much astonished and dis- 


tressed her generous and susceptible ui 1! 
Unconscious of having given offence to! 


any human being, she knew not how to 
account for the cool and distant politeness 
with which she was now treated by those 
whom she had been induced to consider 
her dearest friends. Mrs. Freeman and 
Matilda had evidently been in tears; but 
the countenance of Augusta, wore an ex- 
pression of affected pity, illumed at inter- 
vals by the smile of malicious triumph. 

Adelaide’s sensations soon became dis- 
tressing in the extreme; for she found her- 
self encountered by that kind of tacit ac- 
cusation, which renders all attempts at 
explanation or apology either impertinent 
or humiliating. After a momentary strug- 
gle, however, between sensibility and pride, 
the latter happily obtained the ascendancy, 
and enabled her to affect a composure 
which was foreign to her feelings. 

Like every other passion of the human 
breast, Prive is a very useful servant, and 
never dangerous, unless we permit him to 

rebel and become our master. In the ser- 
vice of our heroine, however, he generally 
knew his place; and, on the present occa- 
sion, only ventured to whisper an admoni- 


of sentiment with those I love. This morn- 





j other flying visit ?” 








tory word to her bosom :—‘ When accu- asked Mrs. Freeman. 


sers condescend to speak, it is time enough 
fox conscious integrity to reply.” 

»After various fruitless attempts to pro- 
mote a general conversation, Adelaide at 
length made some common-place remark 
on the weather, which drew from Augusta 
the following exclamation :— 

“ This incessant rain, renders one pro- 
vokingly stupid! Don’t you think so, Miss 
Dupont ?” 

“I can only answer for one,” returned 
Adelaide. “ To me, it is very reviving.” 

“ It deprives you of your favourite ram- 
bles.” 

“ True; but it neither deprives me of 
my favourite authors, nor an interchange | 


ing, for instance, I have devoted to a letter 
from the dearest, the best of friends.” 

“ Well, you are a happy girl; poor I, 
have no such antidote for ennui in this, 
horrible retreat. But when does the ‘ dear- 
est, best of friends,’ promise to pay us an- 





' 
A deliele coloured at this malicious ques- | 


tion; but it was the effusion of honest in-' 
dignation. Before she could frame a reply, 
Mrs. Freeman.cooly observed, that she had 
also that morning received a letter from | 
New-York. Augusta seized the asetiiia! 
to display, what she considered, a witticism. | 

“1 will venture to assert, that neither | 
yours nor Miss Dupont’s are female letters, | 
or they could not have travelled in the 
same vehicle without blabbing their mere 
to each other.” 

“Your sarcasm will hardly apply to’ 
every female,” said Matilda, “ we cannot, 
for instance, accuse our dear Adelaide of 
too great a propensity to confide her secrets 
to female discretion.” 

“ ¢ Our dear Adelaide,” retorted Au- 
gusta, “ is, of course, an exception.” - 

“ IT must take it for granted that your 
remark is pregnant with wit,” answered 
Adelaide, “ although I have not the pene- 
tration to comprehend it. It is true, how- 
ever, that my letter was not from a female ; 
but it is not true that it travelled in the 
same vehicle with your aunt’s. They must 
have met at Mr. Godwin’s.” 

“ Then yours was not from the city ?” 


—— 











nae 


“ T thought you all knew, madam, that 
I had formed no acquaintances in New- 
York. My letter of this morning was from 
Mr. Vernon.” 

** Indeed!” simpered Augusta; “ why 
how is it possible that you could be enter- 
tained a whole morning with a letter from 
an old rustic parson? Now, confess that 
you would have preferred a tete-a-tete with 
a young polished sea captain. But, come, 
dismiss that prudish frown. I do not in- 
tend to censure your taste, for as Corneille 
says— 


“ L'amour sowmet la terre, assujettit les cieux— 
Les rois sont a ses pieds, il gouverne les dieux."” 


You understand French, I believe, Miss 
Dupont?” §% 
“ Indifferently—but sufficiently to repeat 
a sentence from La Bruyere—‘ La moquerie 
est souvent une indigence d’esprit.’”’t 
“Well, you must excuse me ; you know I 
am diseur des bons mots,t and that l’amour- 


algeria! penal cher de tous les flat- 


tewrs® 4 

“TI am often surprised,” said Matélda, 
“that so loyal a tongue as my sister’s, 
should be so frequently moved by French 
influence.” 

“*¢ C’est ma falcon de parler. But 
why have you deserted the Fairy’s Grotto, 
Miss Dupont, when you profess to be so 
fond of retirement and seclusion? How 
long since it lost the magic charm which 
once rendered it so delightful a retreat >?” 

“ Ever since the fairy’s ring was pro- 


faned by the unhallowed footsteps of pry- . 


ing curiosity,” answered Adelaide, with 
a suffusion of countenahce that was instant- 
ly reflected from the face of her malicious 
tormentor. “I have discovered that les 
murailles ont des oreilles.”4 





* « Love rules o'er the earthy and controls the 
heayens— 

Kings are at liis feet, and gods are his subjects.” 

t Jesting,bin some cases, only proves a want 
of understanding. 

¢ A sayer of good things—meaning, a would. 
be wit. 

|| Self-love is the greatest of all flatterers. 

§ It is the mode in which I choose to express 

if. 

oy Walls have ears; meaning, we must be eau- 

tious in speaking. y 
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“ Ben trovato!* if my sister prefers 
Ttalian to French.” 

.* ©! ¥ have no objection to humour 
your propensity,” replied Matilda, coolly. 
Adjustex vos flutes. Dieu defend le droit.” 

. & Diew me conduisse /’t ejaculated the 
almost weeping Adelaide. “ If there be 
a discord, I must have struck too low a 





Rey, relying on ingenuous friendship to 
set me right.” 


of my venerable friend, to solicit your ad- 
vice on a subject of peculiar delicaey, had 
I not been led to consider myself bound 
to silence for an indefinite period. You 
have to-day indirectly chided this apparent 
want of confidence in those to whom I am 
so deeply indebted. With your kind pe- 
mission, therefore, my dear madam, I wi]! 





now atone for the unintentional error, 
submitting every circumstance to your can- 


“Is modern friendship, then, always | did and impartial judgment ; believing, with 
imgenuous ?” asked Matilda, ina softened || my affectionate guardian, that you are the 


tone. 
« My own heart tells me that genuine 


friendship, can never be otherwise; and 


you will‘agree with me, that i] est plus 
honteux de se defier de ses amis, que d’en 
etre trompe.”|| 

“Come, come! exclaimed Augusta, ris- 
img from the table; autant en°importe le 
vent Let us change the subject. I have 
just received a collection of new music, on 
which I wish to hear Miss Dupont’s opinion, 
as cousin George expects me to execute 
them on the harp at my birth-day fete, on 
Tuesday next.” 

“ Has he, then, promised to be present ?” 

Adelaide. 

_ © Undoubtedly he bas; and will bring 
his friend with him also, captain Bellemy.” 

“ His friend!” unconsciously echoed | 
our heroine, in a tone that somewhat sur- 
prised her auditors. 

Does Adelaide imagine that genuine 


most proper friend I can consult on this 
occasion. But in order to give you a cor- 
rect view of the whole subject, I must go 
back to the period of Mr. Bellamy’s first 
introduction te your house.” 

“ ] believe, my young friend,” replied 
Mrs. Freeman, “ that I can spare you the 
unnecessary recapitulation of a series of 
circumstances resulting from that incident, 
by informing you that they were all com- 
{municated to me this morning, in a letter 
from’ my sen.” 

“ How is that possible? 
did he obtain them ?” 

“ From Bellamy himself.” 

“ Indeed! for this I was not prepared.” 

“ Why? Was Bellamy also enjoined to 


From whom 


| secrecy?” eo cae 


“ As you are now acquainted with the 
affair, was it not reasonable to infer that 
he would so consider himself?” 

“ Perhaps he believes, with me, that no 


avr is confined to our sex?” asked || utility can ever result from mystery and 





” replied Adelaide, 
saa eal discussed between this 


y next. In the mean time, 

Mrs. Freeman, I wish to consult you on a 

subject suggested by my venerable friend, 

Mr. Vernon, if you will have the goodness 
to spare half an hour for the purpose.” 

As soon as Mrs. Freeman and Adelaide 

were left by themselves, the latter thus 


With such a I pos- 
sess, for believing that you feel interested 
in my welfare, I needed not the suggestion 


* Well found—an ingenious solutioo—a happy 
+ Make your flutes agree—God defend the 





? 
z 


par phe. <a aaper 
§ So much the wind carries away; ineaning 
é this is all idle talk.” sete ee 


concealment.” 

“ Well, my dear madam, admitting it— 
if my folly in this respect, has not entirely 
forfeited me your friendship, may I venture 
to solicit your counsel on the subject? In- 
crease the weight of gratitude I feel towards 
you, by advising me as you would a daugh- 
'ter.”” 

“ Had I been consulted sooner,” replied 
Mrs. Freeman, with a sigh, “ my advice 
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man flew to her assistance, and tenderly 
support inher arms. 

OAK thousand thanks, my dearest ma- 
dam,” replied Adelaide, “ Tam better now 
—it was sudden—but I—my nerves are 
often treacherous. 1 was not prepared to 
learn that he—that Mr.—I mean that my 
friends were so ready to resign me.” 

Tears here happily came to: her relief, 
and she sobbed aloud on the bosom of her 
friend. At length she gained suflicient 
composure to proceed : — 

“And such, then, is the advice of your: 
self and son. But, forgive this momentary 
weakness, how did he express it—whrat 
were his words ?” 
| “ Tell her, (says he) that her happiness 
| is the dearest object of my heart; and that 
né-\selfish wish of that heart, bowever 

fondly it may have been cherished, shall 
ever throw an obstacle in her path to feli- 
| city. From what I have learned from 
Bellamy, (added he) I am fally convinced 
that nothing but a union with him can 
secure her the happiness to which she is so 
richly entitled.” 

af Generous, excellent being !’? Adelaide 
would have exclaimed; but the sentence 
died on her tongue. For some moments 
she sat absorbed in tearful silence; and 
then asked her friend, if she thought Free- 
man had sufficient reasons to credit the 
story of Bellamy ?” 

“© yes; he emphatically assures me 
in his letter, that he possesses proofs of its 
authenticity which cannot be controverted.” 

“‘ Then my guardian is mistaken, and I 
am lost for ever.” 

“ What means my child?” 

“ Alas! I cannot explain. I am ill, very 
iil; permit me to retire to my chamber.” 
Mrs. Freeman now became seriously 












perhaps Would have been different. As it 
is, and as matters now stand between you, 
I should deem it impertinent to interfere 
with your arrangements. Situated as you 
are, therefore, I would certainly advise a 
daughter to marry Mr. Bellamy.” 

~ OQ heavens! my dear'madam, are you 
in earnest |” 

* Most solemnly so—and in giving you 
this advice, I do but reiterate the sentiments 
of my unfortunate son.” 

' Adelaide could not reply ;—a misty va- 
pour floated before her vision; ber bead 





alarmed, not only for the health, but also 
for the intellect of her protege. She there- 
fore rang for assistance, and conducted the 
distressed girl to her room; where, in less 
than an hour, she evinced such alarming 
symptoms of fever and delirium, as ren- 
dered it necessary to despatch a messenger 
for medical aid. 
[To be continued] 

EEE eee eee 

The misfortune of the most learned, is 
not to know that they are ignorant of what 
they cannot knoy. 


swait, and it was wiffno small exerthen 
that she retained her s atthe 
deathly hue ance, Mrs. Free- 











characterize their sex. 
‘nounced them as the nurseries of idleness, 
-pride, and dissipation. Indeed, we cannot 


_ tiality. 
~@pinion; and told her frequently, when 
she mentioned Harriet to her in the highest | 
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FOR THE LADISES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


MISTAKEN POLICY.—A TALE. 


st But she manceuvres quite unskilfully.” 





Much has been said in favour of boarding 
schools, and as much against them. Some 
have considered them as essentially neces- 
sary in order to enable young ladies to ac- 
quire those accomplishments which should 
Others have de- 


deny, but that many females who have at- 
tended these schools, though they improv- 
ed their manners, have had their morals 
corrupted. We are, however, of opinion, 
that a short stay at a boarding school, can 
be productive of no evil; but of the most 
beneficial consequences. Connected with 
this subject, is the following tale. 

No woman had more worldly wisdom 
than Mrs. Beaumoat, and knew better than 
she, how to make the most of her talents. 
She had, by her cunning and address, been 
twice vastly well married, and:had buried 
her two husbands with a composure. not 
exceeded by the matron of Ephesus. The 
ways and means which she had herself 
practised to increase her consequence, ske 
taught her daughter; and her maternal 
designs were successful beyond her most 
sanguine expectations, of the lucrative kind; 
but she had, nevertheless, no small reason 
afterwards, to wish that she had given that 
daufhter very different advice. 

Maria Beaumont was a lively, agreeable, 
genteel girl; and her accomplishments, 
brightened by her virtues, shone with dou- 
ble Justre. She was extremely good-hu- 
moured, and she had an excellent heart; 
but she had not a strong understanding. 

Her favourite companion at Mrs. L’s 
celebrated boarding schoel, was a Miss 
Miles, who thoroughly deserved her par- 
Mrs. Beaumont was of a different 


terms, *that she did not approve of an inti- 
macy between them, as it could not possi- 
bly be of any service to her. 

Maria, not being able by the light of 


‘nature, td see how her intimacy with Har- 


riet could be of any disservice to her, won- 
dered not a little at her mother’s earnest- 
ness against it; and could not help asking 
her one morning during her holidays, from 
whence her dislike to. Miss Miles arose ?. 

‘This question produced the following! 


| 


reply :—* Harriet Miles is a good sort of 
a girl, I believe; but as she is only a 
tradesman’s daughter, she is not upon a 
footing with you, my dear; you should 
look above such girls: you may be decent- 
ly civil to them, but you cannot contract 
an intimacy with them without greatly de- 
meaning yourself. When I was of your 
age, I should have been ashamed of having 
connexions with a ¢radesman’s daughter ; 
and I hope you will entertain notions more 
suitable to your situation in life.” 

The concluding words of the above 
speech, strengthening the former ones, made 
a deep impression on Maria’s soft mind, 
and she immediately began to see her friend 
Harriet through the lessening end of pride’s 
perspective. Mrs. Beaumont observed the 
¢hange which her elevating address had 
produced, with a heart-felt pleasure; and 
continued to say all she could think of, to 
keep up her lofty ideas while the holidays 
lasted. 

When Maria returned to school, the first 
girl sre saw was Miss Miles. Harriet flew 
to her friend with sparkling eyes, and 
would have very affectionately embraced 
‘her, had she not been damped and dis- 
couraged by the coldness, the stiffness of 
her behawtour. Maria faintly thanked her 
for the joy she expressed to see her again, 
and from that moment the intimacy between 
them was at an end. 

Harriet was extremely at a loss to ac- 
count for the striking alteration in her 
friend’s carriage; but she had also too 
much spirit to gratify her curiosity: she 
soon, however, diseovered the cause of it, 
and despised her. 

Agreeably to the new ideas infused into 
her mind by her mother, Maria singled 
out those young ladies whose parents were 
people of rank and fashion, as the object 
alone worthy of her notice, and with them 
only, strove to ingratiate herself. Miss 
G. being the first female in the school, was 
courted by her with a peculiar assiduity. 

Mrs. Beaumont was highly pleased to 
find that her daugliter made herself quite 
agreeable to Miss G. and she was the more 
pleased when she heard that Mr. G——, 
who often called to see his sister, observed 
her with uncommon attention; she, there- 
fore, kept Maria longer at Mrs. L’s than 
she would otherwise have done; and suf- 
fered her to remain under her care, though 
marriageable, in hopes of paving the way, 








by that stroke of policy, for her union with 





| 
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a man more honourable, more wealthy, 
and of more distinguished rank in society 
than herself. Ambitious mothers some- 
times take odd steps for the advancement 
of their children; they are too apt to think 
that they have sufficiently proved their pa- 
rental regard for them, when they have 
procured them splendid alliances—such 
mothers are frequently mistaken. Gran- 
deur and happiness are not, indeed, incom- 
patible; but there are infelicities enough 
among the great, to cofrect the errors of 
those who are induced, by a false mode of 
estimation, to imagine that happiness and 
grandeur are always united. 

Mr. G. by frequently coming to visit his 
sister, fell in love with Maria, The mo- 
ment Mrs. Beaumont was informed of his 
singular behaviour to her from her own lips, 
she took her home, and, at the time of re- 
moving her, gave Miss G. an invitation to 
her house, if her parents would do her that 
honour before the approaching holidays 
were over. 

Miss G. was exceedingly well satisfied 
with Mrs. Beaumont’s invitation, and as- 
sured her, that she would accept of it with 
great pleasure (and she was sincere when 
she said so, as she really had a friendship 
for Maria) if her parents had no objection. 

Mrs. Beaumont thought she gained a 
considerable point by receiving Miss G. 
under her roof for a few days. Flattered 
with the hopes of making a fortune for her 
daughter, she employed all her art, and 
she had a good deal, to bring about the 
completion of her desires. She concluded, 
and rationally enough, that if Mr. G. was 
really in love with Maria, he would often 
avail himself of his sister’s situation, to 
give her his company. Her conclusions 


were justified by the frequeney of his visits ; 


and his visibly increasing inclination for 
her daughter, doubled the satisfaction which 
his repeated rides to her house afforded her. 

When Miss G’s parents made their ap- 
pearance at Mrs. Beaumont’s, in order to 
remove tlieir Sophia and to prepare her for 
her return to Mrs. L’s, she was very muck 
pleased with the compliments they paid 
her, for her civilities to Miss G.; but she 
could not see them drive from her door 
without some disquieting emotions. She 
was apprehensive, from certain expressions 
which they dropped in the course of their 
visit, that Mr. G. was going to be married 
toa lady more suitable to him with regard 
to birth, rank, and fortune; she was, con- 
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sequently, alarmed. Her apprehensions 
were not ill-grounded ; but her disquietades 
were soon succeeded by a train of agreea- 
ble sensations, for Mr. G. came a few days 
after his_sister’s. departure, declared his 
passion for Maria before her in the strong- 
est terms, and solicited her consent. 

Her consent was easily obtained; and 
Maria, in a short time, was married to 
MreG. When his father heard of the 
match, he behaved more like a madman 
than a rational being; he had designed a 
very different connexion for him, and-was, 
beyond expression, exasperated at his ple- 
beian,. as well as clandestine behaviour. 
‘Mr. G. attempted more than once to 
see his father, in hopes of being 
able to reconcile hien.te- the choice he had 
made; as his wife was of a gaod family, 
and had no contemptible fortune. But the 
old gentleman would not suffer him to come 
into his presence. His wife, however, 
being very fond of her son, and approving 
of what he had done, endeavoured, with 
all the persuasive powers she was mistress 
of, to restore that son to his father’s favour, 
but in vain. Hurrying. down stairs to get 
out of the reach of her pressing importu- 
nities in her son’s behalf, his foot slipped, 
and he received such a blow upon one of his 
temples, that he survived it but a few hours. 

By his father’s unexpected, and it may 
be added, sudden death, Mr. G. inherited a 
very large estate subject to no incumbrances. 
Maria behaved with decency upon her ele- 
vation; but she was in her heart rejoiced 
at the cause of it ; her mother, too, shared 


“weak enough to think her happiness com- 


that her daughter’s marriage would prove 
as happy as it was advantageous; but she 
had more reason upon his lordship’s de- 
cease, to wish she had not taken pains to 
instill ambitious thoughts into that daugh- 
ter’s mind. She often, indeed, with a lau- 
dable solicitude, pointed out the absurdity 
of her very fashionable conduct, and en- 
deavoured to make her as domestic a wife 
as her husband eatnestly desired her to be, 
but all her endeavours were ineffectual ; 
her admonitions were treated with con- 
tempt, and her reproofs were resented. 
AEGIDIUS. 
 ———————————————————————— 
FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


THE MISCELLANIST, No. V. 


Many are the situations, and various 
the scenes of human life. At one time 
we are wafted by the gale of prosperity 
along the stream of time; love beams forth 
his brightest ray, and friendship’s joys, 
uninterrupted by strife, gild our meridian. 
At another, the dark clouds of misfortune 
pour on our devoted heads their gathered 
store, arrest our every joy, blast our com- 
forts, and cast a shade over all our trans- 


ports. , 

| . But, although life is. thus chequered, we: 
are consoled by the reflection, that every 
evil has its antidote. To him who hath 
experienced sorrow, and is acquainted with 
grief, time ever comes with healing on his 
wings. The delightful soothings of friend- 
ship, and the tender offices of affection, 
alleviate the pangs of the mourner, and 
assuage the vehemence of affliction. These 
remarks will also apply to grievances of 





plete. How, greatly was she mistaken! 
Maria was too fashionable a wife, to be a 


happy one. By plunging into all the follies 


7 













}|} to. expose life itself, in order to procure 


pennies description. The child of poverty, 
even he, is not without his comforter. ‘The 
eye of benevolence penetrates the most 
humble abode. The hand of charity bears 
up the afflicted under every distress, in- 
fies new life into their bosoms, and ani- 
mates them with cheerfulness and hope. 
Men, without the least respect to any 
personal advantage, are sometimes known 
to. rush into danger, to endure distress, | ¢ 


eel 

















0 _ ethers happiness or safety. Such 
tances should be faithfully recorded. 
y confer. a dignity upon man, and, 


can never experience. 
“ The river Oder having overflowed its 
,| banks, was, with an irresistible violence, 








sweeping away trees, rocks, bridges, and 
every thing opposing itself to its course. 
From the suddenness and impetuosity of 
the inundation, many of the inhabitants 
were falling a sacrifice. In the midst of 
this dismal scene, as Leopold of Bruns- 
wick was standing at the side of the river, 
an half-distracted mother threw herself at 
his feet, imploring aid for the rescue of 
her children, whom, bewildered by the 
sudden danger, she had left behind in the 
house. Other persons in the same place 
were also crying out for help. The Prince, 
impatient of delay, and urged on by the 
sensibility of hisown benevolent heart, 
resolved to go to their assistance himself. 
Great were the efforts made to dissuade 
him from this hazardous enterprise; to 
which his reply was such as nobly pictures 
his character. ‘ What am I,’ says he, 
‘ more than either you or they? Tama 
man like yourselves. Here nothing should 
be attended to but the voice of humanity.’ 
Unshakea in his resolution, he embarked ; 
but was soon lost among the unpitying 
surges, leaving a nation in affliction at his 
untimely departure, to whom he was, be- 
fore this event, endeared by his modesty, 
benevolence, and gentleness of manners.” 
__Menevolence is, indeed, one of the great- 
est ornaments of the toot character. It 
is a principle which carries with it the 
respect and esteem of mankind, and which 
ought to be cherished in every breast. It 
is the endearing tie which unites man*with 
man—which leads us to sympathize in the 
reverses, and rejoice in the prosperity of 
our fellows. It delights in protecting the 
weak, succouring the indigent, and afford- 


‘ing consolation and relief to the unfor- 


tunate. Actuated by the laudable wish of 
promoting the happiness of others, the 
benevolent man, far from limiting his kind 
offices to the distribution of private cha- 
rity, or to the alleviation of individual 
distress, aims at higher objects. His en- 
ergies are directed to the general improve- 
ment of society. He endeavours+to era- 
cate from his mind all selfish views, aud 
all false prejudices. He considers himself 
acitizen of the world. His love for his 
fellow creatures is not separated by a river, 
&@ mountain, or even the ocean itself. Does 
make a discovery which may alleviate 
or promote the happiness of 

4 publishes it to the world, and 


2 0 himself amply rewarded by the con- 
sciousness of having done good. 


Thus 
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inspired with the most exalted views, he 
becomes the friend of mankind, lives be- 
loved and esteemed, and when he dies, 
dies lamented. 

* The exercise of benevolence is, also 
highly important in relation to our indi- 
vidual happiness. For what can be more 
gratifying to the feelings and sympathies 
of Christians—what better calculated to 
ennoble the heart, and elevate the sensi- 
bilities of our nature, than thg assurance 
that we have been instrumental in pro- 
moting designs beneficial to society; that 
through our exertions, the abodes of misery 
have been transformed into habitations of 
contentment and happiness, the wants of 
the destitute relieved, and the cause of 
humanity advanced. There is a ,secret 
‘satisfaction attending the walks of charity, 
which the riches of the world’ cannot pur- 
chase. They only can experience it, who 
engage in her pleasing, though arduoas 
duties. These it is our duty to perform ; 
and if we neglect them, we commit an 
offence against our Creator. Even if we 
should be sinking under the pressure of 
poverty, and in want of enjoyments to 
which we had long been accustomed, and 
which we are now unable to procure, we 
are not exempt from the duties which she 
enjoins. All complaint and murmuring is| 
criminal, whilst there breathes a human 
being whom we can assist by our advice, 
or encourage by our approbation—to whom 
our pity can supply comfort, or our af- 
fection pleasure. Recommended by sin- 
cerity, and given with a willing mind, 
“the smallest gift may prove the greater 
bounty.” 

Mean and illiberal must be that soul 
which cannot feel for the distresses of 
others. Whilst avarice, greedy as the sea, 
yet barren as the shore, is dead to all the 
finer feelings of our nature; whilst, with 
eye inverted, she is constantly engaged in 
the contemplation of her sordid treasure, 
benevolence looks abroad, and exults in 
the happiness of the whole creation. She 
dwells on the blissful idea which the trans- 
actions of the present day excite, and re? 


make them slaves. She follows them to 
the altar of their god. She sees them 
mingle the most absurd superstitions with 
their unhallowed worship. In the cause 
of that religion whose very principle is 
love, she beholds them wash their hands 
in blood, and offer the sacrifice of cruelty 
to a God of mercy and benevolence. From 
scenes so distressing to the breast of sen- 
sibility, she turns to the present day. 
Floods of glory are bursting on our globe. 
Revolutions are every where accomplish- 
ing;—revolutions, not for the purpose of 
introducing one tyrant by expelling an- 
other; not for the purpose of making one 
man more than man, that others may be 
less ; but, for the glorious purpose of re- 
covering the human mind from the empire 
of superstition—of reinstating it in the 
throne of reason, and of ameliorating the 
condition of the whole family of mankind. 
In this noble cause, the immortal Howarp 
engaged. Animated with the most warm 
and holy zeal, he adopted the cause of the 
| prisoner, the sick, and the destitute ; by his 
| persuasive eloquence, he softened the flinty 
heart of power, and “caused “ stern-eyed 
justice” to relax the chains of the captive. 
_ traversed the whole continent of Eu- 
rope, “ not to survey the sumptuousness 





| of palaces, nor the stateliness of temples ; 


| not to make accurate measurements of the 
‘remains of ancient grandeur, nor to form 
,a scale of the curiosities of modern art; 
but to dive into the depths of dungeons; 
to plunge into the infection of hospitals ;” 
| to survey the mansions of sorrow and pain ; 
to remember the forgotten; to attend to 
the neglected; to brighten the face that 
was overcast with sadness; to wipe the 
tears from the cheek of the widow; to 
change the voice of mourning into the 
notes of joy. He was the friend of man. 
His was the heart that dilated with bene- 
volence, and panted for universal happi- 
ness. Heaven smiled upon his exertions, 
and approved his plans. His virtuous 
struggle is over. He hath received his 
reward. His memory is immortalized in 
the page. of history, and his name em- 





traces their causes, and marks their effects. 
She wanders in retrospect to the time, 
when Egyptian darkness enveloped the 
nations of the earth—-when the “ lords of 
this inferior creation,” bowing the knee 
at the shrine of the mitred tyrant, and 
trembling at his frown, threatened destruc- 

tion to alt who dared dispute his right to 





balmed by the tears of the orphan :-— 


«¢ A name which glory’s hand sublime, 
Hath blazon'd oft with guardian care, 
In characters that fear not time ;— 
- Forhim ake fondly spreads her wings, 
For him from Paradise she brings, 
More verdant than her laurel bow, 
Such wreaths of sacred palm as ne’er till now, 
The smiling setaph twin’d around a mortal brow,” 





| He shall be esteemed the benefactor of 
mankind, when the names of, Alexander 
}and Cesar are buried in oblivion, or re- 
membered but with abhorrence. 


THE MISCELLANIST. 


S— 
FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


* 


ANTIPATHIES. 


> 


That persons possessed of sound minds 
and robust constitutions, should swoon 
away at the sight of a cat, is truly singular ; 
‘but, nevertheless, true. There are several 
persons now living in this state, and who 
doubtless are known to many of tose who 
may read this, who actually have this an- 
tipathy to this harmless creature. I have 
heard of one who, though he does not 
| Swoon away at the sight of this animal, is 
so averse to the species, that if he sees a 
cat, no matter where, he is in a state of 
disquietude until he has given it a sound 
flogging, and by this means his antipathy to 
that particular cat is entirely overcome; 
but his aversion to all others still continues. 
A person now living, asserts tha a relative 
of his, could not endure the sight, much 











‘less the taste of cheese. He came once to 
the determination of overcoming, if possi- 
ble, this troublesome antipathy, and ac- 
tually succeeded in swallowing several 
pieces of cheese ; the consequence of which 
was, that his countenance turned black, 
and in a few minutes he expired. From 
this it would appear, that there was some- 
thing in the constituent part of the cheese, 
(and which might, perhaps, be discovered, 
by a chemical analysis) which operaged 
like a poison on his constitution. Query— 
are antipathies natural and constitutional, or 
are they (as some have supposed) only the 
effects of imagination. In favour of the 
former opinion, it might be urged, that if 
the object to which a person has an anti- 
pathy is concealed, the effect is the same 
as when it is exposed to his view. I should 
like to hear the opinion of some of your 
correspondents on this interesting subject. 








“ Felix, qui potuit rerum cognoscere cau- 
sas.”—Virg. 


— 


AGIDIUS. 





Good spirits are often taken for good 
nature: yet nothing differs more. Insensi- 
bility being generally the source of the 
former, and sensibility of the latter. 


ate 
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AGE ALLAYS PREJUDICE. 


The prejudices we imbibe in early life, 
and the prepossessions we then entertain, 
are frequent sources of great misconduct, 
and always of injustice. A matured know- 
lege of human nature, and of our own weak- 
ness, blunts their force, and leaves to cha- 
rity “her perfect work.” . He who has 
lived long enough to-see his own opinions 
oftentimes prove erroneous, and can yet find 
no apology for the failings of his fellow- 
beings; or who does not consider that he 
himself is alike subject to them; has lived 
too long to be charitable, and is too selfish 
to be virtuous. Above all, he that can 
took over humanity, and into his 
own ; and that can go down to the 
grave with imbittered animosities and pre- 
judices, has a head that is seldom right, 
and a heart that was never noble. This 
subject is beautifully illustrated in the fol- 
lowing extracts from a review of Rogers’ 
poem of “Human Life,” in the Edinburgh 
‘Review. Catskill Recorder. 

“ The poet looks on man and teaches 
us to look on him not mérely with love, but 
with reverence; and, mingling a sort of 
considerate pity for the shortness of his 
busy, little career, and for the disappoint- 
ments and. weaknesses by which it is beset, 
with the genuine admiration of the great ca- 
pacities he unfolds, the high destiny to 
which he seems to be reserved, works out 
a very beautiful and engaging picture both 
of the affections by which life is endeared, 
the trials to which it is exposed, and the 
pure and peaceful enjoyments with which 
it may often be filled. 
~ © This, after all, we believe, is the tone 
of ‘true wisdom and true virtue,—and that 
to which all good draw nearer, as 

they approach thie close of life, and come 
to act less, and to know and to meditate 
more, on the varying and crowded scenes 
of human existence. When the inordinate 
bore of early youth, pn provoke their 
disappointment, have been sobered 
by. long experience and more ex- 
ended v when the keen contentions, 
and eager rivalries, which employed our 
ripe age, have expired or been abandoned 
—when we have seen, year after yeat’, the 
objects of our fiercest hostility, arid our 





fondest affections, os ada 
hallowed peace of the when ordi- 
nary pleasures and am its begin to be 


insipid, and the gay dine: which. sea- 


—when we reflect how often we have 
mourned and been comforted—what oppo- 
site opinions we have successively main- 
tained and abandoned—to what inconsist- 
ent habits we have gradually been formed 
—and how frequently the objects of our 
pride have proved the sources of our shame ; 
we are naturally led to recur to the careless 
days of our childhood, and to retrace the 
whole of our career, and that of our contem- 
poraries, with feelings of far greater hu- 
mility and indulgence than those by which 
it had been accompanied ; to think all vain 
but affection and honour—the simplest and 
cheapest pleasures, the truest and most pre- 
cious; and generosity of sentiment the only 
mental superiority which ought either to 
be wished for or admired.” 


FE 


AN ORIGINAL LOVE LETTER. 


my devoted breast! paralysed by the cor- 
ruscating lustre of thy unspeakable excel- 
lencies—burning with the latent ray of 
hope’s expiring meteor,—dare I approach 
in humble admiration of thy effulgent 
charms? List! Mistress of my soul’s 
proudest, brightest pulsation; and oh! 
from that height, of mental and physical 
elevation to which beauty, virtue, and ge- 
nius have so conspicuously exalted thee, 
beam one glance of gentle consolation, to 
sooth the sorrows of thy devoted slave. 
Thrice have I essayed, from the humble 
cell of adoring love, to communicate that 
flame, than which nor burning heats of In- 





soned them to appear flat and importurate (cient ! because Iam nothing.” 





thy own heaven-reflecting eye is not mort 
pure and sacred. 

Vouchsafe then, thou empress of that 
‘unbounded passion which proves at once 
my brightest joy and deepest curse, to bend 
thy form of loveliness from its pinnacle of 
virtue, and fill those arms which. would 
scale elysium for thy smiles, 


i) 


-Flatourt, in his history of the island of |} 


Madagascat, gives us a sublime prayer, 
used’ by the people we call savages. “O 
Etermal! have mercy upon me, because I 
| am passing away :—O Infinite! because I 
am but a speck :-—O Most mighty ! because 


draw nigh to the grave :—O Omniscient ! 
because I am in darkiiess:—O All-boun- 
teous !. because I am poor:+O All-sufii- 





Bright mistress of each throb that warms || 


dia’s distant shore, nor the bright beam of|| 







I ami -weak :—O Source of life! because I|{ 


egy 





TRIFLES. 


Two English gentlemen some time since, 
visited the field of Bannockburn, so cele- 
brated for the defeat of Edward’s army. 
A sensible countryman pointed out to them 
the positions of the hostile nations, the stone 
where Bruce’s standard was fixed during 
the battle, &e. Highly pleased with his 
attention, the gentlemen, on leaving him, 
pressed his acceptance of a crown piece. 
‘Na, na,” said the honest man, returning 
the money, “ keep your crown-piece, the 
English hae paid dear enough already foi 
seeing the field of Bannockburn.” 


_ ~—— 


of Natural History, at Wetteran, reared 
and kept for three years, a Canary bird 





* Blackstone states, as an ancient perqui- 
‘site of the Queen, that on the taking of a 
whale, which is a royal fish, on the sea 
coast, it shall be divided between the King 
and Queen, the head only being the King’s 
property, and the tail the Queen’s. The 
reason assigned for this whimsical division, 
by the ancient records, was to furnish the 
LLQucen’s wardrobe with whalebone. 

——= 

A paysictin was asked “ whether his 
patient’s fever had gone off ?”—“ I believe 
so,” answered the doctor, “ and the man 
hes gone off with it.” 

Two gentlemen standing upon the Jer- 
ysey shore, one of them, ambitious of being 
thought a poet, said to the other, “ I have 
made an excellent line, but I can’t find a 
fellow to it.” Repeat your line,” said 
the other.— 





" Here we may see, upon the western shore,* 
“6 Add,” said the other, 


* The town still standing where it stood before!’ 
— 

A man who was in the habit of travel- 

ling, complained to a friend, that he had 
ften been robbed; the other @dvised him 

to carry pistols ; « O, that)” returned he, 

“. would be worse, they would rob me of 

them also.” 








_—__] 

‘A captain of a privateer, who had been 
in an engagement, wrote to his owners 
that he had received little damage, having 
Louly one of his hands wounded in thé noRP. 


One of Plato’s Infants.—A Professor 


without feathers. It has been held that 
-no bird could exist in that state. ' 








4 Me ee 
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POETRY. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERAKY CABINET. 


TO E. W. pevrr: 


No tear could I shed when I bade you adieu, 
To fix my abode in a far distant place : 
For I felt, that to wander a moment from you, 
Was too painful a thought for my mind to em- 
brace. 


No, the fountain was dried by my feelings of grief, 
And my heart swell’d with sorrow, too poig- 
nant and deep, 
To allow me to find the sweet soothing relief, 
Which we feel, when our passions permit us to 
weep. 


And I thought, as the vehicle bore me away, 
Of the hours which your presence had gilded 
with joy! 
They'll dwell ifemy mem'ry till life shall decay, 
No#shall aught the delightful remembrance de- 
stroy. 


Should it be my hard fate to behold you no more, 
My heart, ever fondly deveted to you, 
Shall eherish your image till its last throb is o’er, 
And this world shall for ever fade from my 
view. . 
STREBOR. 
New-York, March, 1820. 
— 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


EDWIN AND DELTA. 


Why on the hill where the loud wind sweeps, 
Stands the lone willow, drooping low? 
Why o’er the green grave silent weeps, 
The Bapless maid, all wild with wo? 


Why in the vate are the shepherd’s notes 
Chang’d from their blithe and jocund strains ? 
Why on the breezes sadly floats 
The solemn dirge o’er the mournful plains ? 


Why in the cottage, where free from fears, 
Sweet peace once smil’d and mirth was seen, 
“Are the constant flow of sorrow’s tears— 
The deep-drawn sigh and the downcast mien ? 
o wit -a we ©. © & © it © @ 
On the lone hill where the loud wind sweeps, 
Under the willow, drooping low ; 
Cold in his green grave, silent sleeps 
Edwin, the grief-nipp’d child of wo! 


Over the green grave, weeping wild, 
The poor, heart-broken Delia stands, 
And strews o'er thé head of sorrow’s child, 
Full many a flower with wilder’d hands. 


The shepherd's notes that mournfully swell, 
In solemn dirge of funeral wail, 
And thedeep grief of the cottage, tell 
That Edwin once was the pride of the vale. 


. Edwin was young and of noble form— 


_Hisfancy was wild and his passions strong ; 
His soul was true and his bosom warm, 





i, And constant as the child of song, 


a 


——— 
—— 





Delia was fair as the lily’s leaf, 
And lovely asthe charms of May; 
Astranger, was she, to care or grief ; 
And she was kind and sweetly gay. 


Young Edwin lov'd—and he lov'd sincere 3 
And Delia lov’d him in return; 

Yet the pure flame shown through modest fear, 
—The flame which loves unseen to burn. 


Suspicion mark’d their increasing bliss, 
And o’er their guileless pleasures scowl'd ; 
While Envy, with baleful restlessness, 


| , In dark detraction madly howl’d. 


A Viper came in a garb of smiles, 
And clung round the maid’s unguarded heart ; 
And, there, in the power of his damning wiles, 
He tore the cords of love apart. 


In the stubborn pride of his wounded soul, 
Young Edwin turn'd—yet he breath’d no sigh ; 
Nor let one tear down his pale cheek roll, 
To meet the reproach of the world’s cold eye. 


But Delia smil’d in her mad career— 
She join’d her cry with the Viper’s hiss; 
And with foul reproach and taunting sneer, 
lnsulted his heart’s deep wretchedness. 


“Qh, God! in mercy forgive her,” he cried; 
“ She knows not the wrong that her deeds have 
done.” 
——The last words hung on his lips as he died : 
And now on the bill he is sleeping lone. 


——A season pass’d in unhallow’d bliss :— 
—The Viper went ina garb of hate.— 
All blasted is Delia’s loveliness ! 
And she is chasteless—desolate. 


Now, wild as the night-bird’s notes, 
And sad as the whipper-will’s lonely cries, 
Is the maiden’s lament, and it trembling floats 
From the grave where her injur’d Edwin lies. 
G. or New-JErsEy. 
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WRITTEN 
On a Moonlight Evening. 
I love to view thy fading crescent— 


Ob, melancholy joy! 
Like Hope, thy rising beam delayeth! 





Like Joy, thy waning ray decayeth ; 
Thy brightest beams are evanescent, 
And Fate’s dark cloud can all destroy. 
MATILDA, 


— 
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REBUS. 


A flower, that in the garden grows; 

An insect, that industry shows ; 

An herb, that’s bitter to the sense ; 

And a bird of innocence ; 

Afruit, that’s often bought and sold ; 

A Prophet's name, as 1 have been told. 
Join these initials, and you'll find 

AH dying wishes brought to mind. 

E. C. $t. M. 
TF A solution is requested, 
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TO ADELINE. 


Oh! I love thee—no tongue can tell 

How fondly, faithfully, and well! 

I cannot talk in whining strain 

Of lady bright or beauty's chain ; 

These are words that all can say, 

Albeit they feel not passion’s sway. 

If changeful cheek and throbbing brain— 

Lips taught to burn, yet burn in vain, 

To snatch from thine the honey’d bliss, 

The nectar-dew of love's first kiss,— 

If gazing fondly on thy face, 

As there my hopes of joy to trace— 

To feel thy eyes least, lightest glance— 
The thrilling pressure of thy hand, 

Shoot through my frame like lightning lance, 
Bursting through storm-cloud’s thick'ning 

band !— - 

To doat on thee in wo and weal,— 

And all that l have felt and feel, 

Betoken love—that love is mine, 

And shown by many a heartfelt sign. 


I love thee, love! it is a light 
Caught from aerial altars bright— 
A spark of that immortal flanie 
That turns our low desires to shame— 
That lifts from eayth our grov'ling minds, 
T’ outstrip the flight of viewless winds— 
A passion, by the Eternal given, 
To wean our thoughts from here to Hearen! 
A ray from hope’s untired beam— 
The truth of fancy’s brightest dream.— 
Such is the love J bear for thee / 
Jn weal, or WO, Of misery— 
Though 'reft of all—yet still my heart 
From its first flame will never part. 
Thou art my bosow's fadeless light— 
The star that gems life’s dim twilight !~ 
Thou art my all—my constant guest— 
The cherish’d image of my breast. 
And, oh! this heart shall ne'er forget— 
While round it plays the life-blood wet~ 
The lesson taught it by the dove, 
To die, but know no seeond love. 

MAD POET. 
bt 
FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO CATHERINE. 


Bright is thy form, and fair thy face, 
Thy look is love, thy motion grace! 
If all the world affords, were mine, 
For thee, [ would that all resign. 
I value neither wealth nor state, 
Yet would for thee be rich and great ; 
My treasures at thyfeettolay, 
And to thy charms due homage pay. 
Like thine, no form mine eyes can charm, 
No other face my bosom warm,— 
When absent, none can fix mine eye— 
None else I see when thou art by. 
Oh, could I, only half so dear 
As thou to me, to thee appear ; 
Oh, were I with your favour blest, 
To fortune I'd resign the rest. 








W—. 
March 30th, 1820, 
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TO JULIA, 


Dear Julia! thou hast so bewitchiag an eye) 
Which expresses asoul of such feeling and fire= 

When its glances I meet—0O, I cannot tell why— 
Yet it seems every throb of my heart to inspire. 


Thy lips wear so sweet and so winning a smile— 
So graceful thy form, and so pleasing thy air, 
_ That when I gazeon thee, my heart says the while, 
* © surely, there's much of true excellence 
there!” . 
_ Had Beauty her favours unkindly denied, 
Thy soul-speaking eye, thy reSnoment and 


grace, 
Would receive more esteem, and might shine 
: with more pride, ri 
Than ali the dull charms of a smooth featur'd 


Then, Julia, permit me sincerely to say, 
With a soul all ingenuously open and free, 
That till the warm throbs of my heart die away, 
Shall friendship hold sacred a feeling for thee. 
G. or New-Jensey. 
_ 
POR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO MALVINA. 
Is there an eye whose benign ray, 
Can gently charm this heart away ? 
Wake new delight—transport—entrance— 
Entiven with vivific glance ? 
| Is there a smile, whose magic charms 
. Can Gill this breast with love's alarms; 
Can bid affection’s purest throe, 
‘Within this bosom warmly glow ? 


Is there a voice whose thrilling tone, 

Can bid me live for one alone ? 

A voice, so soft—so mild—so dear— 

A seraph might descend to hear ! 

Is there a face—a lovely face ! 

Where is reflected every grace 

That can adorn the female mind— 
All lovely—open—gen 'rous—kind ? 
Is there a heart to guile unknown ? 

- Abeart which throbs for me alone ? 

* A heart for love and ip form’d, 
With every social virtue warm'd ? 
Malvina’s eye—Malvina's smile, 

Can wake the sigh, yet cheer the while ; 
Her voice can sweetly thrillany soul, 
And gently sway with soft control. 
That face displays the impress fair 

Of innocence that's mantling there ; 

__, The fairest index of a mind, 

Where every virtue dwells combin'd. . 


From kindred tears—from kindred sighs! 
And ‘tis those graces of the soul, 
Which thus can move—can thus control! 
Oges! those itinate charms outvie 

The sweetest smile, or brightest eye. 


HORENTIUS. 


NEW-YORK, | 
SATURDAY, APRIL 22, 1820. 





WRITTEN NOTICE. 


Those subscribers who change their residence 
on the first of May, wilt please give us timely 
notice, in writing, stating the number, &e. of 
both their ofd and new habitations. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We acknowledge the receipt of the following 
eommunications :— 

For insertion —P. of Long-Island to Harriet; 
Alonzo to his bride; Fanvy’s sketch; and seve- 
ral others which the writers requested not to be 
noticed until inserted. 

Rejeeted.—Constantius to Mary; Edwardina’s 
Ode to Spring; R. to M.; Lines on the death of 
lieutenant Macomber; The Dream; Forget me 
not; Wiz, to S. of New-Jersey; C. H. E. to 
Matilda; Book Auctions; lines written on Go- 
vernor’s Island; R. W. T. on Resignation; Ed- 
ward's Elegy; Probus, to Miss Mary Ann E.; 
lines on leaving Charleston ; a Sonnet ; and many 
more which were requested to remain unnoticed, 
unless inserted. 

Several of these communications are well 
written, but feo long for our poetic department ; 
others are declined, because they are void of in- 
terest, except te the parties concerned. 

Our Philadelphia correspondent, Eugenio, is 
entitled to our thanks for his selections. 

The Hermit in New-York, No. f. and the Ta- 
blet No. I. have been laid aside for some time. 





adding oar feeble eulogium to the numerous com- 


As it is difficult to form an opinion of an essayist 
| from his first namber, we request to hear further 
from these writers. 


PICKET’S ACADEMICIAN. 


We are preparing a review of this most excel- 
lent work, which shall shortly appear in the Ca- 
binet. In the mean time, we cannot refrain from 


mendations which this publication has already 
received from abler pens. 
Innumerable systems of education, have, by 












turns, been adopted and rejected, since the in- 
vention of the art of printing. But they wete all 
ineffectual attempts to change and invert that 


—— —— - + 


a 





seminary. But this would, perhaps, be super. 
fluous. Who will not acknowledge the necessity 
of permanent city schools, organized upon corvrée: 
and liberal principlee? And who cannot perceive 
that a systematic mode of instruction, introduced 
inte such schools, promises innumerable bless- 
ings to the rising generation ? 

The attention of our fair readers will shortly 
be invited to the Female Seminary attached to 
this institution ; to the superintendence of which, 
has lately been called a lady whose mind we 
know to be highly cultivated, whose manners 
are polished and refined, and whose heart is the 
temple of virtue and benevolence. 


Melancholy accident.—On Tuesday the 4th inst. 
whilst two men were engaged 'in a Distillery in 
Phelps, Oniario county, the head of a boiler 
bursted off, and the liquor scalded them both in 
a shocking manner. One of them, a Mr. Coon, 
died in about twenty-four botrs; but the other, 
it is expected, will recover. 


Jonathan Knowlton, of Gloucester, (Mass.) 
had a ball drop out from his back, a few weeks 
since, that he bad received on bis retreat from the 
battle of Bunker Hill, in the American Revolu- 
tion. 


< 


~~ 


Picket’s American School Class Books, latest 
editions, for sule at the Cabinet Bookstore, 235 
Broadway, wholesale and retail, as low as cau 
be obtained in the city. 


At Burlington, (Vt.) Mr. John Parker was late. 
ty struck on the legs by a point of a falling tree 
he had cut, and one of his legs was pressed into 
the ground about 18 inches, or so much as to re- 
quire a hoe to get it out. Both legs were after- 
wards amputated, and the patient is recovering. 

Elopement.—On Friday evening, 7tWinst,a per- 
son, a native of Scotland, arrived in Providence 
‘from Boston, with a young lady of about 15 years 
of age, whom he had enticed from her paternal 
Food ented pretence of a matrimonial connexion. 
The afflicted parents immediately pursued the fu- 
gitives, and through the aid of two police officers, 
they were discovered soon after their arrival, and. 
the seducer defeated in his nefarious intentions. 





divine order established by the great Creator, 


which gives mind the ascendancy over matter. It 


was reserved for the nineteenth century to shed | 


new and ious light upon the subject, by 





which the eye of pililosophy was directed to the 
long-hidden avenues to the human intellect. The 
mind of man was found to be susceptible of ana- 
lysis ; education was reduced to a science ; and 
the names of Pesalozzi, Lancaster, and some 
others, will be long remembered as the benefac- 
tors of mankind. On the principles here hinted 
at, is founded 
PICKET’S SCHOOL, 

Which has been so long established in this city— 
and which isso well known, so highly appreci- 
ated, and so justly celebrated, throughout the 
United States. Would our limits permit, we 
should deem it a duty we owe the public, to in- 
vite their particular attention to this flourishing 





MARRIED, 

On Thursday evening, 13th inst. by the Rev. 
Mr. Milledoler, Thomas M. Sturtevant, to Miss 
Maria Duryea, all of this city. 

Same evening, by the Rev. Archibald M‘Clay, 
Mr. John Hazelett, to Miss Jane Marsh, both of 
this city. i 
ee 

DIED, 

At Brooklyn, on Monday evening, 17th inst. 
of a lingering illness, Mr. John Bannings, aged 
60 years: 

At London, (Eng.) on the 7th of January last, 
in the 6th year of her age, Emily Shiokwin, 
daughter of Austin Shinkwin, Esq. 
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